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The Impropriety of 
CAPITAL ISHMENTS. 
(Report of Committee nued from page 


But in order to show mor@'conclusively the | 


after an execution, to adopt strangulation by lon the score of utility and of Divine authority. 


point at which w@aim, that the safety of the 
community will not be endangered by a repeal 
of capital punishment, let us attend to a few 
historical facts. Several Greek writers in- 
form us that it was abolished with perfect 
success in ancient Egypt for half a century. 
By the Porcian law of Rome, it was ordained 
that no citizen should be put to death for any 
crime. The effect was, that Rome became 
more moral and less sanguinary. The Em- 
press Elizabeth, of Russia, did not inflict the 
penalty of death during the whole period of 
her administration. Catharine 2d, imitated 
her example, and becam® so well 

of the pernicious results of capital punishment 
that she gave orders for abolishing it in the 
new code of her empire. Howard tells us, 
that in Tuscany capital punishments were 
taken away for twenty-five years. During 
that time crimes of every description were not 
only diminished in number and atrocity, but, 
we are informed, four murders only were per- 
petrated throughout the dukedom. The 
punishment was revived in 1795, through the 
arbitrary will of Napoleon, and incorporated 


in his penal code for Italyam the year 1806, | 


in opposition to the unanimous views of .the 
magistrates, and the sentiments of nearly all 
the enlightened jurists of the country. In 
Denmark, where executions seldom occur, 
women guilty of child murder were sentenced 
to the spin-houses for life. This doom, he 
assures us, was so much more feared than 
death, that the crime became much less fre- 
quent. So far is it from the fact, that the 
death punishment inspires fear and terror, the 
spectacle of capital executions hardens the 
heart, and blunts the edge of the natural sen- 
sibilities. In Dymond’s Moral Essays, there 
is a narrative in striking illustration of the 
truth of this remark. ‘The body of a man 
who had been executed for uttering counter- 
feit bank notes, was delivered to his friends 
for interment. While the blackened corpse 
was lying on a bed before them, they carried 
on, with the utmost tranquillity, their desper- 


ate busi The officers coming upon them 

aly, the widow of the executed man, | there be no Ybrice of bldod,” said Lord Ba- 
med a bufidle.of the bills into the mouth! con, a hu 
of her decéased husband for more effeetual : 
concealment. It is well known that the day 


of a public execution is always, with the niul- 
titude, @ nt ee drunkenness and 
; the p 


itself is often the scene of one or more mur- 
Of 167 English convicts under sep- 


ténce of death, it was that 164 
ha attended pubic cute. ptivated 
adeall ae 

which is sanctioned by law, that persons in- 
tent upon suicide are found, for some time 


with the mode of death o 


NO. 6. 
the propriety of | capi punishments. “ Let 


years later.. A sensible and 
pointed English writer of the eighteenth cen- 
tdry, remarks, “ if a legislature laws 
like shose of Draco, —_ in the blood of his 
fellow-citi he roust seal them with his 
the reproach ¢ J “Bent 


one of the greatest minds of the last age, was 
in favour of abolishing capi petghice In 
the year 1783, he applied to Dr. Forde, then 
ry of Newgate, for his opision om the 
efficiency of executions. Dr. Forde was de- 
cidedly in opposition to their continuance, both 









hanging, as the best mode of terminating ex-| The enlightened and candid mind of Sir James 
istence. Mackintosh, \ed him to a similar conclusion. 

The benevolept Howard mentions that in| He informed the grand jury of India, when he 
Amsterdam@there had not been one hundred | announced his intention to retire from the 
executions in a century, while in the city of | judicial seat, which he had occupied for seven 











London, from the year 1749 to 1771, there 
were six hundred and seventy-eight, or nearly 
thirty in a year. - es the reign of Henry 
VII!., when the law of England was exceed- 
ing bloody, it is related by Hume, upon the 
authority of Harrison, that the ineredible 
number of seventy-two thousand persons suf- 
fered on the scaffold. This enormous number, 
makes a sacrifice of two thousand criminals a 
year. In Belgium, since the year 1829, the 
practice of capital punishment, though per- 
haps not legally abolished, has been in disuse. 
The statistics of the kingdom show, according 
to an official tabular statement, that the crime 
of murder has, in consequence of this humane 
administration of the law, most amazingly 
diminished. Without descending more into 


years, that since his arrival at Bombay, the 
punishment of death had not been enforced in 
a single instance by that court. He proceeded 
to observe, “‘two hundred thousand: persons 
bave been governed for seven years without a 
capital punishment, and without any increase 
of crimes. If any experience has been ac- 
quired,” he pointly says, “ it has-been safely 
and innocently gained.” Dr. Dodd was 
against it, and wrote an able essay ia defenco 
of his opinion. Dr. Johnson observes, “ the 
gibbet indeed certainly disables those who 
die upon it from infesting the community; but 
their death seems not to contribute more to 
the reformation of their associates than any 
other method of separation.” He adds, 
“ The frequency of capital punishment rarely 


detail, it may be generally asserted upon the | hinders the commission of a crime ; but natu» 
clearest and most indubitable proof, that crimes | rally and cotfmonly prevents its detection; 
most prevail where the death punishment is|and is, if we proeeed only upon prudential 


most resorted to, and that in proportion to the 
leniency of the criminal code ina community, 
is its exemption from crime. We are con- 
ducted then to the conclusion, that C. C. Cuy- 
ler’s theory is unfounded—that his apprehen- 
sions for the safety of society if not wholly 
visionary, have been indulged upon most par- 
tial and inadequate grounds. 


principles, chiefly for that reason to be avoid- 
ed.” The Marquis Beccaria, who wrote 
about three quarters of a century ago, con- 
tends for the removal of the @eath punishment 
in every case, except a political one, where 
from the power and connections of the offend: 
er, his continued existence may endanger the 
security of the nation. “If the experience of 


But that we may not rest solely upon our |all ages,” he continues, “ be not sufficient: to 


own reasoning, and such facts, as very little 
research enables us to array, we propose to 
adduce a species of evidence which C. C. 


prove that the punishment of death has never 
prevented determined men from injuring soci- 
ety ; if the example of the Romans ; if twenty 


Cuyler seems to consider as most worthy of| years reign of Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, 
reliance—the opinions of learned men and of|in which she gave the fathers of their coun- 


authoritative writers. The distinguished per- 
sons whose names we shall cite, whatever no- 
tion may be entertained of this body or its 
committee, he will not lightly denounce for a 
partial or spurious philanthropy. Erasmus, 
in 1520, nearly a century before the settle- 
ment of North America, boldly controverted 


try an example more illustrious than many 
conquests bought with the blood of their sons; 
if, I say, all this be not sufficient to persuade 
mankind, who always suspect the voice 

reason, and who choose rather to be led by 
authority, let us consult human nature in proof 
of my observations.” In the year 1793, a 
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| committee of ” Legislature, | enlightened humanity of Penn. At one stroke, | elevate the character of the master.” “ Quy oa 
e who had been appointed for the revision of| he blotted out the punishment of death in all }institutions would indeed be intolerable in the ap 
. the criminal law _Teported that “ they e/cases but murder, and at a time when the| sight of God and man, if condemning one por. ably me 
; strong doubt, ir, at p t, the terrible | statute book of the mother’state presented a | tion of society to hopeless ignorance, and com. ww 
: ment of death be, hay case, yar catalogue of near two hundred offences which | parative degradation, they should make no tion, t 
able and necéssary in P lvania. he | were punishable with the deprivation of life. | atonement by elevating the other classes by sa 
late Attorney General Bradford, who at the|In the year 1794, the penalty of death was /| higher virtues, and more liberal attainmenis " yn 
instance of the legislature, examined the crinsi-| restricted in Pennsylvania to murder in the |—if, besides degraded slaves, there should be me : 
nal law of the state, and published his essay | first degree; all inferior homicides which| ignorant, ignoble, and degraded freemen, = —_ 
in 1795, adduces many a its against the | before were capitally punished, being by that | ‘There is a broad and well-marked line, be. ron lati 
retéption of this penalty. He observes that} humane and beneficent statute, visited, with | yond which no slavish vice should be regard. Pre . 
“ the terror of death is often so weakened by |imprisonment at hard labour. Since that|ed with the least toleration or allowance, inh 
the "hopes of impunity, that the less punish-|time, Pennsylvania, with the aid of “ the| One class is cut off from all interest in the ; ala 
mentsseems a curb as strong as the greater.” | Pennsylvania Society, for the alleviating the | state,-that abstraction so potent to the feel. in ae 
Since the period now referred to, philan-| miseries of public prisons,” has brought to| ings of a generous nature. ‘The other must ™ ren 
thropy has been assiduous and untiring im this | maturity her original and favourite scheme of | make compensation by increased assiduity and a cel 
state, in other states bf the confederacy, and | separate confinement with labour,—a concep: | devotion to its honour and welfare. The love ahs of 
in Europe, to bring about a melioration of the | tion which originated with our own philan-| of wealth—so laudible when kept within pro. f r the 
‘punitive system. In some places, benevolent | thropists, and preceded in its practical applica-| per limits, so base and mischievous when it aie 
men have confined their exertions to some | tion, the benevolent enterprize of Blackstotie, | exceeds them-—so infectious in its exaniple— in th 
general mitigation of the penal code, in others | Eden and Howard. After long trialyrepeated | an infection, to which I fear we have been too first col 
; to a more perfect system of penitentiary dis- | experiments, and at an immen rs the | much exposed—should be procured by no acts ants of 
cipline. But whatever the immediate subject | state, édifices have been erected of a kind the |in any degree equivocal, or at any risk of exhibits 
in view, whether prison reform or the allevi-| most permanent and substantial, in which the | injustice to others.* “Bo surely as there is a twenty 
ation of legal penalties, it may be averred that | system pursued is essentially moral and reli- | justyand wise Governor of the universe, who showe:h 
the object sought, the end ultimately to be ob-| gious. It may be asserted, that these strue-| punishes the singof nations and communities who cal 
tained, was the destruction of this Worst relic | tures present in the solitude of their incom-|as well as of individuals, #0 surely shall we Mai 
of the past. It was well understood that the | municable cells, in the impervious quiet and | suffer punishment, if we are indifferent to that cial 
assuaging of penalties could not easily be| gloomy strength of their desvlate interiors,|)moral and intellectual cultivation, of which te 
effected, until a better theory of prison cus-| more terror to the homicide, gteater chance|the means are furnished to us, and to which Rh a 
tody was introduced. The prisons of Europe,|of amendment of guilt, than all the scaffolds; we are called and,invited by our situation,” C s eC 
before the time of Howard, were not only | which ever displayed their dark and sombre} pages 39, 40. Again, “He who acquires Suri 
loathsome but horrible in the extreme. | visage’to the day. wealth by the labour of slaves, has means of New Y 
There was no department for debtors, noclas-|_ Having recently abolished the revolting | improvement for himself and children. He New Je 
sification of crime, no separation of sexes,— | practice of public executions, Pennsylvania | may have a more extended intercourse, and Pennsy 
all were mingled in a common receptacle of | advanced to the point at which she unhappily | consequently means Of information and refine- . 
unmitigated wretchedness, of varied and un-| stopped, of abolishing capital punishment it- | ment, and may seekeducation for his children Fake 
blushing depravity. The darkness and damp,|self. Many of her best citizens seeing thus| where it may be fuund. I say, what is obvi- 3,240,8 
the disease and filth of English prisons, at/every thing prepared for abolition—death | ously true, that he has the means of obtaining upward 
that period, show that the expression “ to rot| retained only for one modification of murder | those advantages ; ‘but I say nothing to _pal- writes 
in gaol,” was full of significance and meaning.|—an admirable penitentiary system in suc- | liate or excuse the conduct of him, who, hav. one 
The gaol fever swept away numbers of their | cessful operation—public executions removed jing such means, neglects to avail himself’ of Ohio, 
miserable inmates, and its pestilential poison| from the public eye—calmly await the time | them,” page 52. Indiana 
P invading the court-house, not unfrequently | when the legislature shall divest the code of} If we inquire whether the free population Illinois, 
; struck down, with its mortal contagion, the| this diseased and unhealthful excrescence, this | of the slaveholding states, actually exhibit the Michig 
' judges upon the bench, jurymen, counsel, offi-| one remaining deformity. In fine, it may be | superiority of intellectual cultivation, without Wiscon 
cers and spectators. Little attention was|affirmed that the death punishment, as a/| which, we are told, that their institutions would Towa, 
paid to the construction or economy of an edi-| means of prevention, is not only unnecessary | be intolerable in the sight of God and man, our In t 
fice, which, as the law punished nearly all|to the community, but in the existing state of| first inquiry will naturally be, what proportion 1 ,237,8 
: offences with death, could be ifitended only as| public feeling, and public sentiment here, its| the number of men, eminent for their attain- whom 1 
| a temporary sojourn, an intermediate stage | continuance is unsafe ;--that murderers who| ments in science and literature, who have write ; 
; -from the court-house to the scaffold. But in| are now from»the hesitation of jurors, and the | sprung up in the South, bear to those of like tricts ¥ 
p roportion as prisons Were attended to and | laxity of our tribunals thrown back upon that | character, who have arisen in the North. If the sla 
: improved, the ri e laws was relaxed,/ society which they have injured, without |we demand of the South, how many such cha- Wiscor 
gan as soon as the beneficial results of relax-| punishment, would, if the death penalty were | racters as Franklin, Rittenhouse or Bowdich ber wh 
‘ation became known, it was at once perceived | removed, be consigned in close separation | they have to exhibit, they can give us little Delaw. 
that moral influences might accomplish What | from the world, to moral treatment in the |else than a beggarly account of empty boxes. Mar te 
physical severity had failed to effect. It was| penitentiaries. If we look to the bar or the senate, we cer- Vir yn 
in Pennsylvania that all these improvements (To be continued.) tainly do not find the Superiority there which Nowth « 
in» the penal laws, and in prisons, had their the doctrines of Chancellor Harper would lead South ¢ 
origin. Their effects were tried and ascer- = us to expect. I do not wish to depreciate the Genii 
tained here, before they Were sted and From the Pennsylvania Preeman. talents or learning of such men as Wirt, Lee, Alehes 
: adopted in Europe, with such striking results. Education in Slaveholding S and Marshall, but apprehend the North has Missies 
' The great law of William Penn, passed at PORE TR: SORENESS SAE. produced its full proportion of those who were Louisi 
Chester, in 1682, contained a provision re-| Chancellor Harper, of South Carolina, in a| capable of commanding the applause of a list- T aaa 
specting the condition of prisons, and the|‘“ memoir on slavery read before the Society |ening senate, or of threading the intricate Keane 
~ treatment of prisoners, which with the con-| for the advancement of learning, at its annual | mazes of the law. Ashiinn 
temporaneous mitigation of criminal penalties, | meeting in 1837,” which was evidently de- Missou: 
m has hati the most salutary influence upon the|signed to vindicate the system against the ii Florida 
i “subsequent poli¢y of the province and state. | objections of the civilized world, has the fol- . RS eed ae a to have ae Dis. Co 
i It may not be forgotten that the whole crimi-| lowing remarks on the subject of education. slives wan Seritily Ae tole te te ateadl 
‘ nal law of that day was transformed under the| “ We believe the tendency of slavery’ is to| tence into his memoir. It th 
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— republican ernment, it is prob- | ing 
~ oe ons & the mass of the | 1840, 4,478,728 whites, of twenty years and 


ta should receive a tolerable educa- 


tion, than that a few should be pre-eminently 
iastructed. If slavery condemns its victims 
to hopeless ignorance, aod cuts them off from 
all interest in the state, this is an evil of no 
trifling magnitude, where, as in South Caro- 
lina, the slaves compose more than half the 
population. There, certainly, the free ought 
to be well educated. Where a majority of 
the inhabitants of the state are excluded by 
legislative enactments, ‘from instruction in 
science or literature, we should expect to find 
the remaining minority well educated. The 
Jate census has furnished a striking illustra- 
tion of the compensation supphed by slavery 
for the ignorance and degradation of the 
ves. 

“a the subjoined tables, the numbers in the 
first column are those of the white inhabit- 
ants of twenty years and upwards ; the second 
exhibits the number of white persons over 
twenty, who cannot read and write ; the third 
shows how many are required to furnish one 
who cannot read and writes 


Maine, 234,169 3,241 72 
New Hampshire, 149,911 " 942 159 
Massachusetts, 403,761 4,443 98 
Rhode Island, 56,835 1,614 35 
Connecticut, 163,843 526 = 311 
Vermont, 144,036 2.270 63 
New York, 1,155,522 44,452 26 
New Jersey, 166,914 6,385 26 
Pennsylvania, 765,917 33,940 22} 


Taking the free states thus far we have 
3,240,808 white persons of twenty years and 
upwards; of whom 97,818 cannot read and 
write ; or in other words, there is one of that 
description in 33}. 


Ohio, 638,740 35,394 18 
Indiana, 263,049 38,100 ~ 
Illinois, 198,413 27,502 7} 
Michigan, 96,189 2,173 444 
Wisconsin, 16,973 1,701 10 
Towa, 19,456 1118 17} 


In these newly settled districts we find 
1,237,820 whites, of twenty and upwards, of 
whom 105,988, or one in 113 cannot read and 
write; and we may observe that those dis- 
tricts which received the greatest influx from 
the slave states, (viz. Indiana, Illinois and 
Wisconsin) contain the greatest relative nuin- 


ber who cannot read and write. 

Delaware, 27,629 4,832 5 
Maryland, 154,087 11,605 131 
Virginia, 330,069 58,787 53 
North Carolina, 209,685 56,609 3} 
South Carolina, 111,663 20,615 5} 
Georgia, 106,957 30,717 5} 
Alabama, 120,900 22,592 5} 
Mississippi, 73,838 8,360 84 
Louisiana, 78,998 4,861 16} 
Tennessee, 248,928 58,531 41 
Kentucky, 242,974 40,018 63 
Arkansas, 30,555 6,567 42 
Missouri, 131,679 19,457 63 
Florida, 13,944 1,303 103 
Dis. Columbia, 15,015 1,033 14} 


It thus appears that in the non-slavehold- 
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When the poor widow, mentioned in the 
w Testament, could not put a large sum 
upwards, of whom 203,806, or one in twenty-/into the treasury, she cast therein two mites : 
one, could not read and write. But in the|and it was said of her, that she had done more 
slavehelding parts, there were 1,95U,921, of than others, because they had only given of 


twenty years and more; of whom 845,887, 
or one in 5}, could not read and write. 

Hence we perceive that while the whites of 
twenty years old in the former are to those in 
the latter nearly as 2} to one; the number 
who cannot read and write in the latter 
bears to the number in the former, the ratio 
of 12 to one. 

These facts clearly prove that the institu- 


tion of slavery is unfavourable to the educa-|in the name of a disciple, verily 1 


their abundance, but she of her poverty. You 
must be poor indeed, if you cannot spare two 
mites in a case of necessity. 

When the Lord of life and glory speaks of 
the'recompense that shall attend acts of Chris- 
tian kindness, he doesnot say a bag of money, 
or a goblet of wine, shall be recompefsed, 
but, “ Whosoever shall give to drink untg one 
of these little ones, a cup of cold wate, 

unto 


tion of the free as well as the slaves. If we| you, he shall in no wise lose his reward ;” 
compare Ohio and Kentucky on opposite sides | Matt. x. 42. You must be ill provided for, 
of the river; with every advantage on the side | indeed, if you cannot command a cup of -eold 
of Kentucky, except the institution of slavery; | water ! 
——we find in the former but one in eighteen| It is the will, and not the power, that is 
over twenty who cannot read and write ;| wanting ; for every human being that breathes, 
while in the latter there is one in 63. and possesses the use of his faculties, may do 
In South Carolina, there are of twenty years| good. Look around you for opportunities of 
and upwards, 20,615 white persons who can- | usefulness; for sometimes, if you cannot do a 
not read and write ; to which if we add the | kind deed, yet a kind word, aye, even a kind 
125,481 slaves of twenty-four years and up-| look, will be useful. A small kindness, if well 
wards, allof whom may be presumed ignorant | timed, may be more useful than a great one 
of letters, we shall have an aggregate of | performed without consideration. 
146,096 adults who cannot read and write; to| Nosooner did the Phijippian jailor in sin- 
be placed against 91,049, whocan. To make |cerity exclaim, “ What must I do to be sav- 
the comparison quite correct, we ought to|ed?” than an answer was given to him, “ Be- 
have the number of slaves from twenty years, | lieve on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt 
instead of twenty-four, which unfortunately | be saved, and thy house ;” Acts, xvi. 30, 31. 
the census does not supply. But without this} And no sooner shall you, with equal sincerity, 
correction, we have in South Carolina (the|ask, “ What can I do?” than opportu- 
greatest slaveholding state in the Union, in| nities will present themselves on every hand, 
proportion to the whole number) more thanjand you will be ready to acknowledge, that 
three-fifths of the adult population unable to |he who really desires to do good, may be use- 


read and write. Is not this the reign of bar- | ful. 


barism restored 2 

It could be readily shown that the above 
comparison, great as the disparity appears, is 
not quite just to the native population of the 
free states, because the influx into them of 
uneducated foreigners, greatly augments the 
aggregate amount of ignorance there. But 
the case as deduced from the census without 
comment, sufficiently proves that slavery has 
a powerful tendency to perpetuate the barbar- 
ism in which it originated. 

If to these facts we apply the doctrine of the 
learned chancellor, we sl be forced to 
adopt the conclusion, that slavery in the Uni- 
ted States is actually intolerable in the sight 
of God and man. E. L. 


WHAT GOOD CAN I DO: 
From Old Humphrey's “ Thoughts for the Thoughtful.” 


* What good can I do?” isan observation 
more frequently made by such as wish to ex- 
cuse themselves from doing good, than by those 
who sincerely desire to effect it. This is much 
to be regretted, because it is next to an impos- 
sibility to be in a situation wherein we can do 
no good. He who really wishes to do good, 
may do something. 

If by doing good we mean something unu- 
sual, something great, something that people 
may talk about, we certainly may not have it 
in our power to perform it ; but to do good on 
a small scale, is in the power of every one. 


— 
ON WHAT ARE YOU DEPENDING? 
From the same. 


Strange as it may appear, it is a truth, that 
Christians are often helped by their hinder- 
ances, and made rich by their losses; and I 
may add also, that by their falls they learn to 
stand on their feet the more Steadily. 

An hour ago, I walked abroad with a youth- 
ful companion ; the sun had sometime set, and 
the landscape, as the poet says, had “ faded,” 
and a ‘solemn stillness” pervaded the air. 
Some will have it, that youth and age are not 
fit associates ; but often do I find just the re- 
verse of this to be the truth. Well, we seated 
ourselves on a rail, overhanging a dry ditch 
of some depth. ‘“ Have acare,” said I; for 
you know age is cautious and oftentimes mis- 
trustful. ‘“ Have a care,” said [; “for the 
rail on which we are seated is but a crazy 
one.” 

“ Crazy!” cried out young confidence, 
“ Crazy ! why, it is as firm asa rock !” “Aye,” 
thought I, “ the rocks on which some people 
depend, are as uncertain as the shifting sand.” 
In five or ten minutes after, (for, notwithstand- 
ing my sage reflection, I had kept my seat,) 
the rail gave way under us with a crash, and 
we both fell backwards at full length into the 
ditch. My companion fell lightly, and was 
not injured; but, as for me, I did not escape 
without bruises: nevertheless, after slowly 
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44. THE FRIEND. 
Pi. 
gathering myself up again, 1 walked away| Parentul Bereavement.—An affecting in- | ber of our subscribers are in arrears for sums 


much benefitted by my mishap; for it sug+|stance of this, in one of the lower ranks of | of from two to ten dollars, or more; and aj. 
creation, was witnessed at a neighbour’s a day | though the amount due from each one seems 
or two since. A domestic hen, the mother of | small, yet the aggregate, being now somethj 


gested to my mind this very profitable inqui- 
ry, “‘on what are you depending?” Now, 
there are many, who, though too worldly- 
wise to trust the weight of their bodies on a 
crazy rail, are thoughtless and reckless enough 
to trust the welfare of their souls on a founda- 
tion equally precarious. On what, then, are 
you depending ? 

It is quite bad enough when our earthly 
hopes break down with us; but it is a thou- 
sand times worse when the same thing hap- 
pens to our heavenly expectations. ir you 
are content with the beggarly elements of 
time, your foundation does not so much mat- 
ter; but, if you have set your heart on the 
glorious things of eternity, bear in mind that 
“other foundation can no man fay than that is 
laid, which is Jesus Christ ;” 1 Cor. iii. 11. 


— 
THE SEASONS. 
From the same. 


You will agree with Old Humphrey, that 
Spring is a pleasant time ; and when the sun 
is shining, the flowers blooming, the green 
trees waving, the birds singing, the balmy 
breeze blowing, the spirit rejoices, and the lips 
burst into a song. 

Summer is a pleasant time, when the noon- 
tide ray gilds up the woods, the waters, and 
the mountain tops; when the air is filled with 
odours, and the laugh of the merry hay- 
makers is heard in the meads. 

Autumn is a.pleasant time, and we cannot 
look without gladness on the golden grain ; 
the laden fruit trees; the varied foliage, and 
the kindling heavens. : 

Winter is a pleasant time to all who are 
hardy enough to walk abroad when the frosted 
snow lies on the ground, and the trees are 
hung fantastically with rime ; for then wonder 
is awakened in the mind, and the pure, sharp, 
bracing air gives a cheerfulness to the spirit. 

Spring, summer, autumn, and winter, are 
pleasant seasons, and if any thing can make 
them more pleasant, it is the heart-felt re- 
membrance that they are the gift of God. 
Yes, He who hath measured the waters in the 
hollow of his hand, and méted out heaven 
with the span, and comprehended the dust of 
the earth in a measure, and weighed the 
mountains in scales, and the hills ina balance. 


a brood of five tiny chickens, had been killed 
by a blow received in the street, and her life- 
less body was thrown aside into a retired part 
of our friend’s garden. In the evening, after 
a long and busy search for the little family, 
they were all found surrounding their dead 
mother, some of them nestled, as best they 
covld, under her neck and wings. The spec- 
tacle presented by the little orphans was quite 
a moving one, and not uncalculated to win a 
tear from a feeling humane heart.—George- 
town Advocate. 
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The authorship of the essay, * Education in 
the Slaveholding States,’ copied from the 
Freeman, will readily be recognized by the 
signature, as that of one whose contributions 
have added much to the valueof our journal. 
Statistics of this kind are stubborn things,— 
there is no escape from them,—and the de- 
ductions and reasoning drawn from them, can- 
not but have great force with the intelligent 
slaveholder himself, should he chance to meet 
with them in moments of reflection, as “ in| 
the cool of the day.” 


We invite attention, particularly of our 
younger fellow-members in religious profes- 
sion, to the communication inserted to-day, 
headed “ Meetings for Discipline.” The = 


ject is of deep importance to themselves indi- 


vidually, and to the well-being of the Society. 
The remarks, evidently the dictation of a re- 
ligiously concerned mind, are pertinent to the 
occasion, and in the best spirit. 


GIRLS’ LIBRARY. 


We are informed that the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary Company of this city, has succeeded in 
establishing a separate Library for Girls, the 
formation of which has been materially aided 
by liberal donations in books from some of our 
citizens. 

The collection contains about eighteen hun- 


He, with whom the nations are as a drop of| dred volumes, carefully selected, and suitable 


a bucket, and are counted as the small dust 
of the balance, who “ taketh up the isles as a 
very little thing ;” for whom “ Lebanon is 


for females. 
The Library was opened on the 20th ult., 
and will continue to be opened exclusively for 


not sufficient to burn, nof the beasts thereof | females, every:F ifth-day afternoon, remaining 


sufficient for a burnt-offering ;” He has given 
them tome. And what have I given in re- 


_-tura tthe fragments of my feelings, and the 


mere shreds of the joyous days and peaceful 
nights he has bestowed upon me. 


Oh let me then with all my powers, 
Prolong his sacred praise, 

Through spring and summer's rosy hours, 
And autumn’s pleasant days! 

And when the keener wintry skies 
Shall freeze the sterile ground, 

Then let my hallelujah’s rise, 
And more and more abound. 


open till five o’clock, or later if there should 
be occasion. 

This institution is intended for the gratuit- 
ous use of those who have not the opportunity 
of obtaining suitable books from other libra- 
ries. A female librarian will be in attend- 
ance. 


*,* We solicit the attention of subscribers 
to a few plain words. 
Although the terms of subscription require 


more than four thousand dollars, makes 4 
material difference in the facilities for cop. 
ducting our journal. We apprehend much of 
this debt has accumulated from the fact that 
subscribers look upon their dues as a small 
matter which can be readily settled at any 
time ; and thus defer attending to their pay. 
ment promptly. We trust it is only neces. 
sary to notice the fact, that so large an 
amount is outstanding, to induce each one 
take measures at once for paying what he 
owes ; a course which would affurd much re. 
lief to us at the present juncture. 


A stated meeting of the Auxiliary Bible 
Association of Friends, within the limits of 
Haddonfield Quarterly Meeting, will be held 
at Cropwell Meeting-house, on Second-day, 
the 7th of Eleventh mo., at 2 Pp. m. 


N. N. Sroxes, Sec’ry. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL. 


Parents and others having letters or parcels 
to forward to the students at Haverford 
School, are informed that they can be left at 
Kimber & Sharpless’s book store, on the 
morning of Fourth-day of each week, on 
which day they will be hereafter sent for. 


A stated meeting of the Concord Auxiliary 
Bible Association of Friends will be held at 
Friends’ Meeting-house, at Middletown, on 
Second-day, the 14th of Eleventh month, at 
11 o’clock. General attendance is requested. 
By direction of the Association, 


Hlowarp YaRnNauL, Secretary. 


Maraiep, in Friends’ meeting, at Bolton, Worcester 
county, Mass., Exisha Tuornton Wurxxer, to E1iza. 
BETH, daughter of Jonathan Fry. 





, at Short Creek meeting-house, near Mount 
Pleasant, Ohio, on Fourth-day, the 21st of Ninth month 
last, Minter Gipson, of Redstone, to Ann P’., daughter 
of Robert Eyre, deceased. 


, at Friends’ meeting-house, Fallisington, 
Bucks county, Pa., on Fifth-day, the 20th of last month, 
Samvet E. Woorman, of the Unincorporated Northern 
Liberties, Philadelphia county, to Susanna, daughter of 
William Satterthwaite, of the former place. 
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Diep, Fifth month 28th, 1842, at the Elklands, Ly- 
coming county, Pa., Susasnan HocGexanp, aged sixty- 
three years, a valuable member and elder of that Prepara- 
tive and of Mancy Monthly Meeting. Having submitted 
to the visitations of Divine Grace, and endeavoured to 
bear the yoke and erogs of Christ, followimg Him in the 
way of his requirings, she was fuvoured to experience 
a state of preparation for the final change; and on the 
day before her departure remarked, “ I teel nothing but 
true peace ; and that is better than all the world.” 





. with congestive fever, after about twenty doys 
illness, aged about sixteen yeurs, at Samuel Terrell’s, 
in Caroline county, Va., (where he with his mother was 
on a visit,) Samue. T. Ricks, second son of Alfred and 
Mary Ann Ricks, of Southampton county and state 
aforesaid. He was a youth of orderly deportment, and 


payment in advance, yet a considerable num- | correct habits. 
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THE BARCLAY FAMILY. 


from “ An account of Friends in Scotland. 
Renate By Joun Barcray.” “% 


(Concluded from page 38.) 

« The next day, being the First-day of the 
week, we had a very precious little meeting 
among ourselves, about the tenth hour, where 
we were sweetly comforted together in the 
feeling of the heart-breaking love of our God. 
A. Jaffray having signified, that it lay upen 
him as a duty, to speak to the people when 
they should come out from their forenoon 
worship ; we went all four together, in the 
unity of the Spirit, to the-end of the stre 
where their ‘stands. Andha 
attended, and walked to and in, till the 
throng of the people came forth, both from 
the English and Erse houses-—for im one of 
them they preach to the country in 
Erse, though many of them also understand 
English-—a living, open testimony was bo 
there to the true worship of God, the spiritu- 
ality of it, the way and manner of it ; also the 
nearness of the Spirit of Christ to people, as 
an inward principle, and how to know the 
same from all other spirits not of God ; that 
so therein they might worship the Father in 
the one true and living way. The»people 
stood exceedingly attentive and sober, both 
great and small, there being a very great 
crowd, and no disturbance in the least was 
made ; after which, we walked peaceably up 
the street to our quarters. We had intimated 
to the people, at the end of the public testi- 
mony, that it was our intention, in the Lord’s 
will, to have a meeting at our quarters that 
afternoon, rth hour, after the dis- 
solution of their public worship. At the hour 
appointed, our landlady, having very willingly 
yielded to let us have the use of her house for 
that end, we had a very full and large meet- 
ing. Not only the large room wherein it 
was, but the next room, chambers above, and 
the stairs being all crowded with people, who 
were exceedingly sober and serious all the 
time. And the Lord’s power and blessed 
presence, as a fountain suitable to the occa- 
sion, was largely set forth for his own work : 
—blessed be his holy name forever! That 
night A. Jaffray went to visit the old bishop 
of Murray, called Hay, who was sore diseased 
in his body by a palsy. The following day, 
finding ourselves clear, and having dispersed 
several books, we set forward on our journey 
homewards. We were at John Dullar’s, at 
Nairn, where the woman had promised us the 
use of her house for a meeting. Accordingly, 
her husband being then returned, gave it up 
freely ; and we had a most precious season 
among a great many people, who, upon the 
very first intimation of a meeting, filled the 
room, stairs, and streets; where there was a 
wonderful breaking in of the tender, melting, 
opening life and love of God, as if they had 
been all settled Friends. Indeed, such a 
season of life and glory, among a people not 
gathered into the Truth, none of us did ever 
see! Surely, the Lord hath a great seed to 
gather in that place and thereaway. O that 
it may be often visited, watered, and prepared 
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Selected for “ The Friend.”»| for a harvest, and brought into his garn- | many were her pious expressions, all tending 
-jers! to the same purpose,—for sickness altered not 


“ After this blessed season, we rode that | her frame of spirit ; the earnest, unabated de- 


night’ to Elgin, to William Douglas’s, our | sire prevailing with her to the last, that in life 


former lodging, being twenty-eight miles in| and death she might be a faithful servant of 


all; then to Edmonstoun, where _— the Lord. At length she yielded up her spi- 
discreet landlady fell a blessing the 


rd,gho| rit in great peace, joy, and quietness, on the 
had sent His servants to her house; having| 14th of the Twelfth month, having outlived 


declared, that after A. Jaffray had prayed for| her husband thirty-two years, and being in 


her husband when we were there before, he | the seventy-sixth year of her age. 
had daily recovered from that time. Thenext| ‘ Respecting the family left by this ‘ mother 


day we came safely to Aberdeen, being the} in Israel,’ there have already been some pro- 
day béfore the Mopthly Meeting, being a/misingand rather unusually hopeful cireum- 
journey of two hundred and forty-four miles.” | stances recorded. That they were favoured 


Extracts from Chapter 18.—1723.—Some to hold on their way, in the line*so highly 


recommended to them by the piety, the pray- 
a hon ers, and. spiritua? nurture of their parents, 
family : ; 
"Yo. > there is no cause to doubt ; but the informa- 
_ “OF Chri Barclay no additional par-| tion which might have cleared up this point, 
ticulars have come to hand, beyond the in-| is, with regard to some of these childrenyde- 


structive document, which was issued after) fective. ‘They were seven in number, Chris- 
her decease, by those who could best estimate | tian, one of the daughters, treading in the 


value of her character. An abstract of }footsteps of her mother, was valued as a faith- 
the principal parts of it here subjoined.| ful labourer in the gospel field. She was 
Her mind was remarkably to religious | married in 1699 to Alexander Jaffray, son of 
considerations from her youth, publicly em-| Andrew Jaffray ; and her decease took place 
bracing the testimony of ‘I'ruth, in the love of|as late as the year 1751; after a long life 
it, about the sixteenth year of her age, and | spent, according to the representation of sur- 
that, through many hardships and eee vivors, ‘from early youth to her latest mo- 
in this path she all along steadfastly trod,| ments,’ in sincere dedication to the path of 
giving evidence both by doctrine, and by an|duty. The three other daughters were mar- 
example becoming the gospel, of her great| ried into the Forbes’ family, of Aquorthies ; 
concern for its prosperity. She was a well! while two of the sons, David and John, settled, 
accomplished woman every way, and of sin-|the one in London, and the other in Dublin. 
gular virtues; grave and weighty in conver-| Robert, the eldest, succeeded to the estate of 
sation; ‘ diligent in business,’ as wellias ‘ fer-| Ury, which is still in the family ;—and he 
vent in spirit ;’ and therein ‘ serving the Lord,’| succeeded also, as we have already seen, to 
he was pleased to afford her many precious | the spiritual heritage of those that fear the 
seasons of refreshment, wherein she was en-| Lord, through acceptance of ‘the spirit of 
abled livingly to testify of his dealings to the | adoption,’ whereby the children of all true 
children of men, being plentifullysattended | believers may become the children of God. 
with his love and power, to the great joy and | Besides his journey to the Highlands, he tra- 
comfort of the faithful; and to the praise of| velled several times, in the line of-ministry, to 
Him who hath so gloriously revealed himself} London, and other parts of England and Scot- 
in this latter age. In the same love for her! land; was zealous in propagating that which 
fellow-creatures, she laid herself out to assist| he believed to be the truth of the gospel 
and give advice to sick people; especially | amongst his friends and others; charitable to 
the poor, whose necessities she freely sup-| the poor ; humble and meek in his deportment ; 
plied. Many of her patients would come ten, | benevolent to all. He also wrote one or two 
twenty, thirty, and some even forty miles and | small treatises. About two years before his 
upwards, receiving through her care and skill| removal by death, which took place in 1747, 
very considerable benefit, for her success was | on the completion of his seventy-fifth year, he 
wonderful ; so that, among these classes, much | contracted much weakness of body, which, 
lamention prevailed on account of her removal. | however, did not prevent him from being dili- 
Her great and daily concern for the preser-| gent in attending religious meetings in the 
vation and advancement of her family, in those| neighbourhood. In a submissive state of 
things that are most worthy and excellent has| mind, he waited his last change; and when 
been before adverted to, as well as for the| much afflicted by disease, used to say, * Not 
welfare of the youth in general, who came|my will, but the Lord’s be done in every 
under her notice. The bright influence of| thing.’ And, a short time before he became 
her example had great effect upon her chil-| speechless, one standing by his bed-side, think- 
dren and grandchildren, eight or ten of whom/|ing he did not hear, whispered to another, 
she usually had at a time under her roof; and| that she was surprised to perceive such a 
she was permitted to see the Divine approba-| sweat upon him; on which he answered with 
tion and blessing, remarkably crown her en-|a strong voice, ‘This is the sweat which 
deavours on their behalf. But her efforts and | comes before death—and I shaii now soon be 
exercises not confined here, were directed for| among the spirits of just men made perfect.’ 
the good of all, especially for the church—that | Shortly afterward, he, as it were, slept away, 
no slackness or unconcern might be enter-| expiring at his house of Springhall, near Ury; 
tained, and that every one professing Christ,|and giving ample proof, to the last, that he 
might use all diligence to make their calling| had been made partaker of those highly spi- 
and election sure. During her last illness, | ritual views of the gospel dispensation which 
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the Society of Friends have been called to 
uphold ; the consistency of which standard has 
been of late, in several respects, increasingly 
acknowledged by most other Christian com- 
munities. 
— 
For “ The Friend.” 


SUSANNA LIGHTFOOT. 
, (Conctuded from page 40.) 


Fourth mo. 11th.—On taking leave of her 
daughter, Susanna Judge, who was under a 
necessity of going home, she said, “if thou 
hearest of any sudden change, do not be over 
much surprised, for about seven months past 
it has been a time of weaning, by little and 


for succour to that Hand which has been thy 
poor mother’s support from her youth up, who 
has been one of sorrows, and much acquainted 
with grief; my latter days have been the 
easiest, but I have never forgotten the worm- 
wood and the gall ; and this i would have my 
Friends to know in the land of my nativity, as 
some there (though very few) said I should 
grow proud, if ever I grew rich ; therefore, I 
would have them to know, (not for my sake, 
but for the precious testimony’s sake,) that 
the southern breezes have not yet soothed so 
as 10 make me forget myself: it is true, this 
has been a pleasant spot to live in, with an 
agreeable companion, and I believe it was 
nothing short of the good Hand which so pro- 
vided for me, but my heart has not been in it.” 
This evening she said she felt herself worse, 
and gave directions about her coffin, which 
was to be of oak, showing her humble atten- 
tion to the wood most Common in the land, 
rather than to the customs which have pre- 
vailed in this respect; and how she would 
have things ordered in laying her out, which 
was with exemplary plainness. 

Fourth mo. 12th.—She desired me to at- 
tend meeting this day, saying :—** My place 
is here to struggle with my bodily afflictions 
for a season ;” and, in the afternoon, she said, 
*“[ thought the coast had been clear, that | 
might have launched out of time, into the 
ocean of eternity ere now, as a boat well fitted 
out; but I was mistaken; and now I am still 
resigned to His will, who has a right to do as 
he pleaseth with his own; I murmur not, nor 
dare to say, what doest thou!” She continued 
some time speaking of the Lord’s goodness to 
his people, concluding with lively supplica- 
tions to him whom the virgin souls love ; that 
he Would preserve his little lambs in his holy 
inclosure, out of the reach of the devourer. 

Fourth mo. 19th.—John Perry and divers 
other dear Friends were here. John sat and 
léoked at her, as she lay ima quiet sleep, and 
being fearful of disturbing her, slipped away 
without speaking to her. Upon being asked 
what he thou of her, he replied: He 
thought she was a child of heaven; and desired 
none might be too anxious for her long con- 
tinuance here; but that her near connections 
might give her up cheerfully. When she 
awoke, T told her John Perry had been to see 
her, and desired his love to her; she said it 
‘Was acceptable, and bid me, when I saw him, 
to give her love to him io return, and to ad- 


dress him in the language of Joseph to the 
butler, “« When it is well with thee, remember 
me.” ‘The same morning, in the hearing of a 
few Friends, she cautioned against a light 
chafly spirit getting up in a show of religion ; 
and was further led to thrash the hypocritical 
ungodly Quakers. She signified that a terri- 


After Friends were gone, I told her a tender 
mind then present took part of her testimony 
this morning to herself. She answered, she 
ought not to have done so, for she did not 
think it belonged to any that were present ; 
but the states of some individuals at a distance 
were revealed to her in such a striking man- 
ner, that she could not help expressing herself 
little, and thou well knowest.we are to look |in that way, 


|= dear wife, she had a severe struggle for 
,some time, breathing with great difficulty, as 
though her dissolution was at band, but re- 
covering a little got some rest. 
ing, on my asking her how she did, s 
answered, “ A before a storm.” And 
about two hours 


disorder, and doubted her getting through it; 









































day would overtake those sooner or later. 


we 


Fifth mo. 1st.—Last evening, as'I sat by 


This morn- 


fterwards, she told me she 
was apprehensive of a violent return of the 


therefore, she chose to take leave of me; 
which she did in a most solemn and affecting 
manner, none being present at that time. 
She then asked for Anne Emlen, who had just 
stepped out, for that she had felt the sym- 
pathy of her spirit in some conflicts heretofore, 
and said she would like to have her near to 
her; to whom, on her coming in, she said : “O, 
my dear creature!” And then, after a pause, 
said: “O my dearest Redeemer! help me if it 
be thy will, until the thread be cut, and then! 
then! O be pleased to be with my dear hus- 
band in every gloomy season, when he may 
have none to unbosom himself unto!” And 
afier panting a while for breath, she proceed- 
ed in a lively supplication to the Almighty, 
that he would be pleased to preserve his peo- 
ple in general; and particularly the beloved 
rising youth, not only out of the bye ways, 
and crooked paths, but from the subile trans- 
formations of satan, in his appearances like 
unto an angel of light. After this, being 
helped beyond her expectation, she, with 
great composure of mind, directed where to 
get the articles for laying her out, which were 
prepared for that purpose, that no hurry might 
be at so solemn a time; as she had been 
grieved to see people at a loss how to come 
at things on such occasions ; saying, every 
thing» necessary should be at hand; and was 
most easy to tion it before she grew 
weaker, and unable to speak about it. 

Whilst suffering under a severe return of 
her illaess, on my feeling for her pulse, she 
signed to me to put my finger on her arm; 
and then, with difficulty, asked if I did not 
feel it there; I answered, “ Yes.” “ Ah, 
then, (said she,) there is reason to hope that 
I shall soon go; it was so with my dear aunt 
Elizabeth Jacob, and she was soon released ; 
who was one eminent in her day for the turn- 
ing many to righteousness; and is now reap- 
ing the reward of her labours; and, oh! I 
hope soon to join her spirit, and the spirits of 
the just. O may the distant branches of her 


family walk in her steps. May her grand- 
son, and his spouse, with their children, walk 
in hers, and dear Isaac’s footsteps! O! my 
dear, remember my endeared love to them; 
gratitude still fills my heart to that family : 
also to Friends in Waterford, in general.” 
This, though an affecting day, is to be re- 
membered, for the fresh descendings of 
heavenly love on my dear wife, supporting 
her in great distress of body, to the baptizing 
in degree the minds of all present, into the 
laver of Divine grace. 

Fifth mo. 2d.—A day of more ease, which 
excited thankfulness. in the evening, as we 
were moving her, she prayed that she might 
be thankful enough ; saying, there were ten 
lepers cleansed, and but one of them returned 
to give thanks ; adding, « O, that I may be of 
the thankful number.’ 

Fifth mo. 3d.—A distressing time in the 
morning, I could not leave her to go to meet- 
ing. ‘Two young women called to see her, 
she was scarcely able to speak to them, but 
after they had taken leave of her, and turned 
their backs, she, not knowing their names, 
told me she desired to speak with the tallest, 
whom, on returning, she tenderly exhorted to 
faithfulness, though difficulties might attend it, 
yet the Lord would help her through ; and to 
the youngest, she said, “ Dear child, be hum- 
ble, for it is in the low valley of humiliation, 
the Lord will teach of his ways,” &c. ‘Uhey 
both departed im floods of tears. The same 
evening, speaking of some, who, full late, had 
paid regard to her painful exercise, and faith- 
ful exhortation concerning them, she said, 
* Well would it have been for the old world, 
had they taken warning at the sounding of 
the hammer, in building pe ark, they might 
peradventure, have thereby escaped destruc- 
tion |” 

Fifth mo. 4th.— Much difficulty and distress 
attended her this morning. She cried, “ O 
come, dearest Lord! and take me to thyself, 
even unto thy heavenly kingdom, of the joy of 
which I have a foretaste !” 

Fifth mo. 6th.—First-day of the week, 
with a sweet and heavenly voice, she said, 
*O thou Physician of value! come quickly, 
and take me into Paradise, for | long to be 
with thee there.” 

Fifth mo. 7th.—Repeating her desire to be 
dissolved, if it was the will of her great Lord 
and Master, about midnight, there appeared 
an alteration, and the family were called up. 
On my coming to sit by her, she desired me 
to lower her head, and I should see how it 
would be ; which Ldid. She asked for water 
in a spoon, which I administered several 
times, as she called for it, guiding it to her 
mouth with her hand, and perceiving some 
stir, she desired that-ell might be quiet. She 
then seemed composed, breathing with less 
difficulty, but, sometime after, desired me to 
ask a person, who sat at a distance in the 
same chamber, what she thought of her; I 
did so, and returned for answer, that she 
thought she would not be long here ; but ad- 
ded, ** That is no terror to thee ;” she answer- 
ed, “No;” and laying a considerable time 
without speaking, I asked her quietly if she 
wanted any thing, she said, “ No, my dear 
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‘heart ! Her son Robert, and Nancy Emlen, 


sitting by her, she reached forth her hand, 
with a look of endearing love, and.drew each 
to her, and kissed them, saying : “ O my soa! 
dwetl under the weight ;” (alluding to his 
confession made a few days before, that the 
uneasiness he had caused her through his 
t was.asa millstone about him ; 
asking her forgiveness ;) and a while after, she 
added, “ Mayst thou be saved.” She reached 
her hand, took hold of mine, and kissed it, to 
take her leave of me; | returned the saluta- 
tion in the same manner without a word ; then 
putting her hands under the clothes, as if go- 
ing to rest, she, in a short time, passed quietly 
away, about the fourth hour in the morning, 
like one falling into an easy slumber, Suc 
awful solemnity, attended our minds at that 
time, a8 entirely forbade every degree of 
anxiety. Friends, both far and near, being 
much affected, manifested great love and 
affection, in visiting her during ber illness, 
which she frequently remarked with grati- 
tude to the great Author of love, who had 
given her such place in the affections of his 
people. 

It was the 8th of Fifth month, 1781, that 
she departed this life; her remains were in- 
terred on the 11th, at Uwehlan, attended by a 
very great concourse of people, on which occa- 
sion a solid meeting was and was, in- 
deed, a good meeting, agreeable to-her pros- 
pect in the early part of herdlness. It was 
the largest and most respectable funeral ever 
known there. 

Our dear Friend, Samuel Emlen, on be- 
holding her remains, which still retained a 
most solemn appearance, expressed himself 
audibly in theshearing of-anavy people, gs fol- 
lows :—-** Having served God in her generation, 
she is fallen asleep in the arms of everlasting 
mercy. Oh! what a comfort!” 


“ Although they, who are departed hence, 
in the Lord, can receive no addition to their 
happiness, by any testimonial of their sur- 
viving friends, however just; yet to the wise 
in heart, precious is the memory of the truly 
pious and upright, whose humble walking in 
the fear of God has livingly witnessed against 
the appearance of evil in its various trans- 
formations; their conformity in spirit and 
practice to the holy law of the Lord, evincing 
the delight and benefit to be found therein ; 
for “ Verily, there is a reward for the right- 
eous; verily he is a God that judgeth in the 
earth.” Psalm lviii. 11. 

“What scene in this life more dignifies 
humanity? What school is more profitably 
instructive than the death-bed of the right- 
eous? impressing the understanding with a 
convincing evidence, that they have not fol- 
lowed cunningly devised fables, but solid sub- 
stantial truth; that there is a measure of 
Divine light and grace in man, which, if duly 
minded and obeyed, is sufficient to preserve 
through all the vicissitudes of life ; to give 
him the victory over his spiritual enemies, and 
in the end over death, hell, and the grave!” 

It is right, therefore, that the remembrance 
of those should be preserved, whose lights 
have so-.shone before men, as to excite the 












































THE FRIEND. 


beholders of their good: works to glorify,God, 

the original and source from whom all good 
is derived; and that being dead, the lustre 
of their pious example through life, and on 
the approach of death, may continue to speak 
the iviting la 
have followed Christ.” 


s—"* Follow us as we 


= 
9 For “ The Friend.” 
MEETINGS FOR DISCIPLINE. 


It has often been a sburce of regret to me 
that so many of our Friends (and some 
who are older tow) absent themselves from 
our Meetings for Disciplinegand I apprehend 
they cannot he aware of the serious loss 
which they sustain by such a habit. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that we can become 
interested in the principles and practices of a 
religious Society, and feel our attachment to 
it increase, while we stand aloof from its 
assemblies, and avoid the very"means which 
yould tend to make us acquainted with, and 
partakers of the benefits which it confers. 
Meetings for Discipline, properly conducted, 
are ag the most profitable and interesting 
schools of religious ‘instruction. They are 
calculated to inform us respecting the princi- 

les and practices of Friends; to give us a 
ledge of the rules which the Society has 
adopted for the government of its members, 
and incite us to adopt and maintain a course 
of conduct consistent with their requirements. 

It is often the case when persons ®re visited 
for a breach of discipline, that they plead, as 
an excuse, their slight acquaintance with the 
regulations of the Society, scarcely knowing, 
or at least professing so, that their conduct 
was in contravention of them. If we trace 
this i back to its source, we’ shall 
find that they seldom, if ever, ‘attended a 
Monthly Meeting ; having little or no interest 
in the concerns of the Society of which they 
were nominally members, and suffering busi- 
ness, or pleasure, or some trifling employment 
to engross that time which ought to be de- 
voted to higher objects. Is it any wonder if 
such persons feel no attachment to the Soci- 
ety or its principles, and are ready to find fault 
with it on any occasion which presents ? Could 
any other result be anticipated from the course 
they pursue? Surely not. What little they do 
learn of its Christian doctrines and testimo- 
nies goes to condemn the careless and worldly 
life which they are leading; and, therefore, 
as Locke says, respecting the antipathy of 
freethinkers to the Bible, “the Scriptures 
being against them, they are against the 
Scriptures.” ‘To this is to be attributed 
much of the dislike which a certain class 
among us evince to the strict requirements of 
our high profession ; choosing a path which 
allows greater indulgence to the pride and 
inclinations of our fallen nature, they seek to 
justify themselves by condemning the princi- 
ples which they have neither the self-denial, 
nor the magnanimity, fearlessly and firmly to 
maintain before the world. 

We are powerfully influenced by associ- 
ations. A young 
the company of Friends, who diligently at- 
tends all his meetings for worship and discip- 


of their elder 

















rson who loves and seeks |: 









line, and endeavours to do it in a proper frame 
of mind, will scarcely fail to feel a growing 


interest in the Society, as well as an increas- 
ing attachment to it. The converse is equally 
true. We sometimes hear our young Friends 


say, ina tone of complaint, or censure, that 


their elder Friends do not notice them, or 
treat them with that affectionate kindness 
which is calculated to win them to the Soci- 
ety. I will not say that there may not be in 
some instances an appearance at least of foun- 


dation for such a remark; but, generally, I 


apprehend the real cause is, that the young 
are so shy of their older and consistent Friends, 
and so little inclined to be in their company, 
that the latter seldom have the opportunity of 


eVincing how deép and tendér is the paternal 


interest which they feel in the welfare of the 


youth. 


My object is not to scold, but to place mat- 
ters in their true light ; and affectionately to 
encourage the young to cultivate the society 
riends ; to put themselves in 
the way of being noticed ; and to give their 
steady and diligent attendance upon all our 
meetings for discipline, as well as those held 
more immediately for Divine worship. It 
has been my lot to mingle much in soeiety of 
different kinds ; and atter some years obser- 
vation, I feel myself justified in saying, that 
there is no people among whom there is a 
larger share of solid domestic enjoyment, and 
improving, cheerful converse, than among the 
consistent members of the Society of Friends. 
The social circles made up of such individuals, 
are delightful indeed ; and the nearer we live 
up to our principles, the more fully shall we 
perceive, that the faithful maintenance of them 
does nét deprive us of any of those pleasures 
which a kind. and merciful Father designs for 
us, but enlarges our capacity, afd purifies our 
taste, for a more full and rational enjoyment 
of them. 

Our likes and dislikes are, for the most part, 
voluntary. ‘There are few objects which we 
cannot bring ourselves to think well of, if we 
heartily desire to do so; and, on the other 
hand, there are as few which we shall not dis- 
like, if we cherish an aversion to them. If 
we really wish to love the Society of Friends 
and the company of its faithful and consistent 
members, we shall not be long in acquiring 
that affection; and, on the other hand, if the 
seeret leaning of our minds is from them, we 
shall soon find our interest in them to grow 
cool, and become very ready in discovering, 
what we imagine to be faults and objec- 
tions, in order to justify ourselves in our aver- 
sion. 

I would therefore entreat my young Friends 
to cherish with care their attachment for the 
Society ; to be diligent in the use of every 
means which will tend to stgengthen it, and 
scrupulously to avoid whatever, either in their 
associations or their practice, would tend to 
weaken it. I am fully persuaded that the 
regular attendance of Meetings for Discip- 
life, as it is an obligatory duty, so it is an 
important means for keeping us bound to and 
interested in the Society, and the diligent 
performance of it, with a mind desirous of 
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being instructed and benefitted, cannot fail ness, and the need we have of daily watchful- 
| to be productive of many advantages. ‘ness unto prayer. 
+ [ would recommend the following extracts) The uncertainty of life, and the certainty 
to the serious perusal of those who do, and of that death awaits us all,—and we know not how | Yet oft with stormy vectments round her cost, 
such as do not steadily attend these meetings, soon,—seem to malte but too little permanent | Whose changeful folds wave wildly in the biast,— 
viz. :— impression upon our hearts. Oh, let us| She looks o'er lovely vales in solemn pride, 
tt “ As it hath pleased the Lord in these lat-' awaken to the vital importance of loosening ae aes we Pa i. ~ —_ 
ter days, by his _ and power, to gather a ourselves from the trammels that are binding | [ond as the ommaeals = on rocky chore aa 
people to -himself, and releasing them fromj|us to this world. Time is passing rapidly | Whilst burns a beacon brightness on her crest, 
the impositions and teachings of men, to in- away, and each succeeding year finds tvo | Star of the tumult raging round her breast.* = 
spire them with degrees of the same universal many of us, in the earlier walks of life, con-| As «ll nie y neet oz vie 
love and good will, by which the dispensation |vinced by the silent, yet powerful monitions | ,t"<,"h Connect lie aghing cies 
of the gospel was ushered in ; these have been of Divine grace of ourdutyy yet still putting | and Housatonic’s sparkling waters run. 
1 engaged to meet together for the worship of from us the day of repentatice—still denying | ‘There spread the Highland ranget before my eye, : 
i. God in it, according to the direction of to our Holy Redeemer a full surrender A faint drawn outline on the southern sky. 
the holy lawgiver; as also for the exercise hearts. Light and know ‘are not want- Breda tp g a ‘oe 
of a tender care Over each other, that ail may ing. Simple obedience to his Divine requisi- . e : 


. E San dll Wes a There, nature scatters charms to the sight, 
be preserved in unity of faith and practice, tions clearly made known to us,—a willing- | ‘There friendship lingers jong with fond delight ! 





‘Though doubtless now her lengthened bulwarks rise, 
Along the farthest verge of easiern skies, 

Whilst e’en the onward flow of restless airs 

Shakes not the light grey robe of smoke she wears,—— 

























e * answerable to the description which He, the ness on our part to co-operate with his Holy | From the brighs river to the bill-screcned wes:, 
ever blessed Shepherd, gave of his flock, “ By Spirit, inthe work of salvation,—would effect | With thre vapours curling o’cr his breast, - 
is ; os: . : The Catskill rears his giant form, 
Be this shall all men know that ye are my disci- a change inour whole life and character, PTO-| With clouds about him gathering for the storm. 
ples, if ye have love one to another.” iductive of infinite peace and happiness in this) Upon the breeze his white-winged vapours go, 
‘These meetings have all distinct allot-|ife, (a peace which, in our unregenerate na-| And carry tempests to the plain below, 
ments of service; and+as experience shows, ture, we can know nothing of,) and, finally, ed ers eet ee call, . y 
that when this service is attended to in up-| would give to us the blessed assurance, “ that | ‘ "St eart-relreshing showers in softness fall. ns 
i rightness andydedication of heart, with a if our earthly house a va were eet ape cogemne a around,— ? aad 
i : | dj ildi ry band with distant mountains crowned ; ] 
iJ single eye to the honour of our Holy Head, dissolved, we have a building of God,an house | 0" eve 
and the help and edification of one another, in| not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” iw Uiiniee te ot Stas —_ vales, wa 
the love wherewith he has loved us; our| E. 8S. | The cultured'farms, the forest strips between, sia 
: * assemblies are often favoured with his aidand| Tenth mo. 30, 1842. The vealed a of nature’s living green, — aus 
; ; ion: Fri i desired cities And felt, whilst viewing it in every part, 
rs direction ; Friends are affectionately desir om Jey thalceeeis bourdits te the heart ; Ge: 
# and exhorted to be diligent in the attendance For The Friend.” | While deepithe inward feeling was impressed, tig 
5 of them; and when met, humbly seek to be THE PROSPECT FROM BEDELL HILL, |‘ Our Ged is glorious, and his earth is blessed !’ hea: 
: clothed with the Spirit of wisdom and charity. - 
: This will divest the mind of a dependence on| COBYMAN, GREEN COUNTY, NEW YORK. * “In the journey of thisday I met with a pheno. aa 
4 our own strength and abilities, endue us with! [Extracted from a MS. poem on the Duties of Life.) | menon, which to me was a novelty. In the morning, sis 
+s be i . - of a 
: patience and condescension toward each other; tru plamare fiom the proper ation flows, | wid ew wih moderate teh fla he south fn 
4 and being preserved in fellowship, agreeably Of every sense and function, God bestows. beusheid of ‘Peahhanated. When we ebeteed within rupt 
at to our Lord’s declaration, “ One is your Mas- pen ere hoes rae four of five er of the ridge of that mountain, we fa 
gi ter, even Christ, and all ye are brethren,” a. Fill on it bringing it fen far . heard a loud and most majestic sound, resembling the take 
qualification will be experienced in our several ‘The clear mild shining of the morning star,— noise of the ocean, coming from the higher regions of The 
. : arr : the mountain. The noise seemed vast, and expansive, 
stations and movements, to build up one an- |The rosy red of dawn, the kindling rays, cad eaeeech oh eaanninienaeatcneaael adie ae of st 
ther in that faith which works by love to) When green fields brighten in the noontide blaze ;— Nee maid Rela : sen Weds waiie Cai 
~ ar | Nature’s most lovely forms, her vales, ber hills,— mosphere; and loud, as if produced by gie- ain 
h fi of the heart. So may we be/|*** : y tion. Above a height, at five or six hundred feet from ” 
the puritying a ay | High towering forests, brightly sparkling rills, ; "8 ‘ehbouri wo me. 
living members of the church militant on |.) fr of mountain's huge majestic pile — the common surface of the neighbouring country, t of th 
. . . . : | . . . #12. | mountain was enveloped in a thick cloud. When we 
¢ earth ; and inhabitants of that city which hath | The fair bright flowers that sweetly round us smile : arvinad ot UEaMMER the lnwer etelivition we fund an the | 
; foundations, whose maker and builder spree these oe glory aeetng=: « uncemsiettahhd giititiiows Usst, which costineed d2?’ 4 seen 
Lord is; knowing, indeed, that great is He, |‘!he outward beauties quicken joy : the whole time of our ascent; the distance being about lated 
3 the Holy One of Israel, in the midst of her.” | Thas glad of heart on Coeyman’s mount I stood, a mile and a half or two miles. After we had gone over dein 
Where, far below me, Hudson poured his flood : this distance, the violence of the blast ceased, and — hast 
=_ 1 saw the cities planted by hisside ;— perceived by us no more, either on the sidés or on t 
For “The Friend.” | Northward fair Albany’s bright domes of pride ; ridge. Still the noise was undiminished, and seemed to woulk 
Coxackie here, just clustering down below; fill the heavens with a stormy, tumultuous grandeur. tions. 
Thoughts on the Present and Future. There, Kinderhook beyond the river's flow ; The wind evidently was confined to a very narrow re- at it. 
Ww late our condition in this| Athens which nestling, and half hidden lies, gion, including only the summits and sides of the ; 
hen we comemy a . Where crowned with cedars swelling heights arise ; mountain. After we had crossed the ridge, we saw, a perio 
life, the manifold mercies which have been |,..¢ Hudson stretching from the stream away, little eastward of one of the loftiest summits, a bright slayin 
showered down upon us, even from the ear-| sits on the plain above in bright array; spot. It continued fixed in its relative position to the man y 
liest recollections of childhood; when we) Around the green earth in rich glory spread, summit mentioned, for several hours, notwithstanding doctri 
take a retrospect of the past, and trace our | Whilst vision reached to many a mountain head. the violence of a and the — panna = not th 
. . : Vermont’s high range* dim towering up to view, the clouds; nor did it disappear till it was gradually 
pathway through its devious wanderings, and By distance ‘Gounod fn veil of misty blue. lost in twilight. It was continually bright, and at times man ; 
perceive how wonderfully we have been pre- | She lifts her green brows to the summer air, - | so bright, that we thought the sun shone for a few mo- remain 
served amid temptations that have surrounded | Beyond the * lake of Chrystal waters”+ fair. _ ments in each instance through the aperture.”— comfo: 
us,—amid trials that have awaited us,—with | Though winter’s snow upon each height remains Dwight's Travels, + oan 
what a bount hand our wants have been rong on _— — man 4 + Fishkill mountain. ; guage 
: ag et when in gentle streams the frost-w — 
supplied, ever! when least deserved —how | 4 fresher greenness on the mountain lies. To Take Grease out of Silk.—If a little a? 
ought our hearts to glow with gratitude and | fastward o'er cultured plain, and hills of green, : y text. 
& : : , i ts di powdered magnesia be applied on the wrong 
se to the Giver of all good for his unmer- | Taghkannuc’s granite range is dimly seen, Ow . oe eth unt 
ped Races ! hen we remember that we | Old Massachusetts’ watch-towers, whence they trace | side of the silk as soon as the spot is discover- nee 
1 : F t “69 yee . ‘ 
are but dust, that even in our best estate, we | Fer spreading seenes of grandeur and of grace. wr — er the stain dis of the 
can of ourselves do no good thing ; but a odaehinn hheeatiians ppearing y magic. ‘a 
all that we are, all that we possess, is of bis) + Take of St. George. The Indian name for this eo. wal cant. 
abundant mercy ; how ought our hearts to be body of water, signifies the Lake of the Chrystal PRINTED BY JOSEPH LLIAM KITE, person 


humbled under a sense of our own unworthi-| waters. 


Seventh and Carpenter Streets. 





